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THE WILLIAM TRENT HOUSE, Trenton, New Jersey. Built in 1917, restored 1934-1936, the draperies remade in 1948. DRAWING 
ROOM: Walls painted warm shade of medium gray. Chairs of Charles II period. Lampas draperies of delicate shades ivory, beige and gold. 


daring motifs of modern design, the beauty of silk is still dominant. 


Visit The Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Ferg Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK « also BOSTON +» CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively — Consult Your Local Dealer 


------ Whether it is to portray the charm of ancient China or the 


unusual and 


vaeques Modart iurniture is mace im fmuted 1antities because it 1s mina 
intended lor those ol certain taste who appreciate and want the | who deman@(2 eae 
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; gain, Grosfeld House proves period decor is what you make it. Grosfeld makes it exciting...alive... vibrant with ingenious 
| originality “@ ‘Witness the unique bird-cage flower stand and the exquisite five-legged twin chair. To lend extraordinary 
grace... the magnificent cocktail table, with its hand-turned gallery and corner urns @ And for luxury underfoot, Grosfeld’s 
superb British carpeting...color-styled and imported exclusively by Grosfeld House & You'll find many equally inspiring furnishings 
in our new exhibit rooms, created by Grosfeld House in collaboration with America’s foremost decorators. Plan to visit us soon. 


@ New furniture and carpeting catalogs available to accredited decorators and dealers. 


THE DECORATOR’S SOURCE FOR FINE FURNITURE 
AND EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH CARPETING 


New York —320 East 47th Street * Chicago—0600 North Wabash Avenue + Los Angeles — 207 North Vermont Avenue | | - 
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A MONTHLY FEATURE OF NEWS FROM THE A.I.D. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


INDIANA—Congratulations to the newly organized Indiana chapter 
which now has its charter. Officers are as follows: Paul J. Richardt, 
President; Mrs. Charlotte F. Kruse, Vice President; Miss Dorothy G. 
Helmer, Secretary and Clyde F. McKelvey, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK—The background for dining is fast becoming as important 
as the food and service, as many restauranteurs have found. Joan Maag, 


a member of the New York chapter was consultant decorator for the 
new décor of Keyboard Cafe at 667 Lexington Ave., N. Y. She is asso- 


ciated with Edward Maag Corp., the well known upholstery and trim- 
ming firm. 

Printed designs by Angelo Testa are among the new collection of 
Marie Nichols Fabrics being sold to interior designers at the Herman 
Miller show rooms. Included is, “Decima”, which won the A.I.D. prize 
award and is printed on sheer ninon. 


OHIO—To keep the public informed on the best in the arts and interior 
design is another important function of A.I.D. members. Members of 
the Cincinnati chapter of the A.I.D. were invited to attend the College 


of Applied Arts dinner at the University of Cincinnati at which Mr. 
Siegfried R. Weng, director of the Dayton Art Institute spoke on “In- 
tegrity in the Arts”. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—A new merchandising pattern for present- 
ing top quality furniture and high style home furnishings has been 
launched at Blairfield House in Los Angeles. Under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold R. Thompson, Blairfield House has been equipped as a 
large workshop where the interior designer may bring clients for consul- 
tation, work out color schemes, assemble fabrics and accessories and do 
a complete visual job right on location. Ten rooms have been designed in 
various period styles. Arrangements can also be made for having draper- 
ies measured, designed and installed; for installing carpets and framing 
pictures. Over fifty quality manufacturers are represented. Mrs. Thomp- 
son has spent the last year lining up sources throughout the entire field 
of decorative furnishings. Some of it is stock merchandise, some made 
to order. One of the most interesting facets of the entire scheme is that 
the wares of craftsmen from the East and the West will be distributed 
for the first time on a semi-commercial basis, and the Thompsons will 
act as suppliers of special and individual articles. 

Off the second floor is a large deck where luncheon is served to 
clients and there is a table reserved exclusively for the A.I.D. members 
of the Southern California chapter. Also in cooperation with the local 
chapter is a bi-weekly work shop for junior interior designers where 
classes in fabric and wallpaper design are being scheduled. 
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You just can't 
imitate 


here is no shrinkage. You 
They have that individuality the discrimi- fc only —_ you need 
nating demand... that certain luxurious 
appearance and genuine durability that only 
TEMPLETON CHENILLES afford. 


Only a blend of choice East Indian and 
Scotch Blackface wools is used .. . and 
only in close weaves. 


Truly the world’s outstanding values. 


Write for price and sample information. 


And for immediate shipment 
from New York 


ADMIRATION—in seven wanted colors, in 
the 9, 12, 15 and 18-ft. widths . . . dollar 
for dollar, and quality for quality, the top 
value of the day. 


Look for the brown wool back. It’s TEMPLETON’S the decorator's Chenille. 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


The oldest name in Chenille — Famous for 110 years 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


Sole U. S. Agents 
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s are dyed to match 
| The yarns are woven after 
th ns are woven after 
_ dyeing to sizes you require. 
n heni le, can ‘you se- 
cure this service... arge or 
small, any width by anylength 
the inch, the carpet is 
woven specially for you. Truly 


a selection 


in discriminating taste... 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL 


© cassard romano 


company.inc 


"Ne 305 EAST 63RD STREET... NEW YORK CITY 


chatea 
origina 


ald by 


covinc. 


cast rd ot. 
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M Now Making Custom Sola Beds 


YES ... And they open to a long 75 inches... 
have a longer mattress ... and are finished 
in materials you furnish! 


Now ... for the first time in bedding history . . . you can have - 
your sofa beds made to order. The manufacturer? Mittman — 
one of America’s foremost bedding manufacturers. 


write for additional information and catalog 


“$0 ‘MANY OTHER WONDERFUL FEATURES 
operation: Not necessary to bend 
down to floor and lift Mittman Sofa 


= Bed from extreme under-panel as on 
other bed. 


of Sets Red le 
_ safe delivery and ease in moving from 
room to room. 


_ © Mittman Sofa Bed has patented hinged innerspring or 
Air Foam mattress with pre-built reinforced borders. 


¢ Casters do not drag along rugs or floors when opening. 


¢ DESIGNED FOR SITTING COMFORT: Exclusive Mittman 
Construction allows lower sitting height and still opens 
to BED HEIGHT. 


e Automatic locking device prevents accidental rubbing 
of metal frame against upholstered back. 


316 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


eae 
\ 
$4 
| 
} 
\! 
ica’s L Manuf fC Made Headboard 
America’s Largest Manufacturer of Custom-Made s 
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THE RELUCTANT 


. A NEW WALLPAPER MURAL 
C omplele sel conatats of 4 ateopa, ouch 20 inches 
ore shown LC fe of. seven colorings m miniatures at 


FORTY-SIX EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 
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A brief guide te new sources and products, an introduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast to coast. 


AMERICAN DESIGN, SWEDISH 
CONSTRUCTION 


“Swedenholm”, a new group of furniture 
which incorporates sound American de- 
sign (the work of Mrs. Elva T. Hodgin), 
with fine Swedish workmanship will be 
available late in August to interior de- 
signers through Allmart Products, 41 
East 49th Street, New York. Practical 
units—tables, chairs, and cabinets—are 
finished with the beautiful woods typical 
of Swedish craftsmanship, with crotch 
mahogany, Jackaranda (dark, exotic 
East Indian wood with a rich, reddish 
grain), walnut burl, a green-charcoal oak, 
green-gray birch, and natural tawny 
mahogany highlighted. 

Items of particular interest are the 
smooth-surfaced triangular corner cup- 
boards, 32” high, planned for use sep- 
arately as storage units doubling as smart 
serving-table surfaces, or piled one on 
the other in a trio which reaches dra- 
matically to almost ceiling height. A trim 
coffee table, 46” long, slides open to 684” 
revealing a black glass surface that’s a 
boon for informal entertaining. More 
formally: the dining table has two leaves 
which are apron-edged to give a really 
finished look to the table when extended. 
For compact apartments, where furniture 
must serve double-duty, a drop-leaf table, 
32” by 474” closed, extends to 1003” in 
length, with leaves for dining, and makes 
a fine work-table-desk at other times. Con- 
cealed underneath is a marble-top chest 
on casters with seven drawers for silver 
and linens, which slides out for a heat- 
resistant serving table, reverts to type- 
writer-table status when the company 
goes. Chest retails for approximately 
$125; table for $150. 


CLASSIC PRINTS 


Prints, strategically grouped, may provide 
an interesting focal point on their own 
or raise to importance an otherwise neg- 
lected corner. For such uses we recom- 
mend the newly collected group at Clar- 
ence Veit, 231 East 5lst Street, New 
York, where they have framed, matted, 
and hung an unusual stock of old prints 
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as well as good reproductions retailing 
from $4.50 and up. French military 
prints, and Chinese prints giving a three- 
dimensional effect (sensitized on back of 
glass was the most they would disclose of 
this secret process) and backed by mirror, 
may be purchased off the wall, or 
mounted to order. Seventeenth-century 
Barbadicus reproductions, forty subjects 
in all, are framed in Hogarth frames in 
black lacquer with black mats—very ef- 
fective, particularly when several are 
hung side by side. This latter group is 
also reproduced in coaster-size at $2.50 
retail, in addition to classical coasters on 
a variety of grounds framed in 14 carat 
gold. All waterproof and felt-backed, 
these may also be equipped for hanging 
if the promotion from table to wall is 
anticipated. 


PEASANT COLLECTION 


Where informality is the keynote—in 
playrooms, country homes, children’s 
rooms, and dinettes—gay peasant touches 
may offer just the desired degree of color 
and frivolity. At the showrooms of Lieb- 
hold-Wallach, Inc., 57 East 57th Street, 
New York, (where each moment you 
think surely Hansel and Gretel will pop 
out from behind the nearest cupboard) 
is a collection of Swedish, Swiss, Tyrolean, 
and Pennsylvania Dutch furniture, both 
antique and reproduction, all charmingly 
hand-decorated. There are beds, night 
stands, desks, small upholstered pieces, 
and dressers with heart-shaped supports 
especially for young girls’ rooms. To 
flank a day-bed on either side, and give 
a one-unit effect, are end cabinets, gaily 
painted, with shelves for books above and 
storage space below. And, accessory-wise, 
you'll find a complete line of hanging 
shelves, lamps, pictures, clocks, and 
figurines—all in sprightly peasant tradi- 
tion—as well as fabrics and wall papers 
in a complementary mood. 


MILITARY COASTERS 


The Black Watch put to purely social 
uses—keeping rings off the furniture— 
is a happy thought, George Blundell of 
London, 385 Madison Avenue, New York, 


has the set of six, imported from England. 
Each three-and-a-half inch square coaster 
highlights a hand-painted figure—the 
Guards, the Horse Guard, the Beef Eaters, 
and so forth—set under glass in colorful 
military regalia against a rich gold 
ground. The set comes with blue felt on 
back, and retails for $15.00. 


LAMPSHADES, CUSTOM- 
MADE 


Selection of the lampshade to complement 
a particular lamp base may be every bit as 
difficult—and is certainly as important— 
as the choice of the base itself. For one 
thing, insists Glo-Art, 10 East 52nd 
Street, New York, the shade, thoroughly 
illuminated, draws the eye automatically 
as you enter the room. For another, the 
shades reficct varying degrees of elegance 
or simplicity, formality or quaintness, and 
should, therefore, be chosen with as much 
care as a well-groomed woman uses to 
select her hat. Glo-Art, specializing in 
custom-designs for every type of lamp, 
stresses the change of character made 
with various shades. There are drum, 
Empire, bell, oval, square or oblong, hex- 
agonal or octagonal, and Chinese types. 
These may be covered in fabric or paper 
and trimmed to bring out color and line 
for a coordinated whole. 

Another fine shade source is Bobby Burns, 
303 East 60th Street, New York, who, 
working exclusively in papers and ap- 
plied paper, must have the lamp in his 
shop for perfect color-matching and to 
determine the most effective shade pro- 
portions. Mr. Burns, non-sympathetic to 
modern, excels in the simple classic shade 
—the stylized example of a definite preriod 
—and keeps in mind not only the base, 
but also the room where the lamp will 
ultimately be used. 

For the light-filtering charm of cut-out 
shades, Ward & Rome, 63 East 57th 
Street, New York, do a fine custom job. 
Classic borders, completely cut-out but 
low enough to avoid showing the bulb, 
include the interlaced circle and floral 
bands, while partial cut-outs may go all 
the way up the shade. Their hexagonal 
shade with the scalloped edge, delicately 
cut in an all-over floral, is one such. 
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HOLLYWOOD-SCALE 


To flatter the heroine, make her seem 
tinier-than-thou, to give Hollywood sets 
the appearance of spaciousness, designers 
Jack Moore and Dick Pefferle stressed 
furniture built along mammoth lines. The 
result: new oversized pieces manufac- 
tured by the S. J. Campbel Company of 
Chicago at John Stuart, Inc., Fourth 
Avenue and Thirty-second Street, New 
York. The French Provincial group in- 
cludes a great sofa, two coffee tables with 
accentuated legs—one an eye-catching 
square—,, an oversized hutch, and a hand- 
fashioned book table of good proportions 
—32” wide, 20” deep, and 28}” high. 
For bed-sitting rooms, and especially for 
good sleeping where two must share the 
same quarters, two “Laturna” sofas, 
pushed to form a right angle, seem just 
the thing. They have deep foam rubber 
mattresses, are each 37” wide by 84” 
long, may be widened or lengthened if de- 
sired. A Louis XV sofa is fat and com- 
fortable, the “Amazon” chair, a generous 
wing, is 43” wide, 39” deep, and 37” high, 
and other traditional pieces are given the 
same large-scale treatment. 

Rounding out this new collection is a 
Chinese group. The “Mei Ling” sofa has 
hand-carved detail on frame in back and 
front, the “Chan” chair boasts an un- 
usual low-turned arm, and “Jade” and 
“Lotus”, also chairs, complete the 
quartette. For dining or card-playing, 
Chinese-style, there is a square, bridge- 
sized table with leather top and black 
lacquer frame, plus four pull-up chairs, 
comfortably ox-bowl in design, which are 
so well painted to match table top that, 
except to the touch, you would insist they 
too were upholstered in leather. 


FLEXIBLE MODERN 


The new line shown by Pascoe Industries, 
Inc., 10 West 55th Street, New York, 
gives stress to their formula for simplify- 
ing design and making it possible, within 
the home, to shuffle mass-produced stor- 
age, seating, and table units for maximum 
versatility. Chairs, for example, now 
webbed with nylon and using wicker 
cane, assume a variety of outlooks through 
the use of differenti arm and leg units on 
the basic lounge and straight frames. 
Both may be cleaned with a damp cloth, 
and the nylon, available in gray, black, 
green, turquoise, brown, tan, and white, 
is also used as 4 support for separate 
latex foam cushions with removable zip- 
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pered covers. Another innovation fea- 
turing the nylon webbing is found in 
their daybed which, using a latex foam 
rubber mattress over the nylon, manages 
enough resiliency to eliminate the need 
for a spring. A convertible back rest on 
this piece is slanted for upright seating, 
then slid to a vertical position for full 
sleeping space. 

Glass-topped tables, in both coffee- and 
end-table sizes, eliminate joints and have, 
instead, bent laminated woods for inex- 
pensive, supple lines. Storage units are 
equipped with the magic-touch pull, 
which, with finger-pressure on the touch 
plate, pivots to provide an adequate grip- 
ping area, then, when released, springs 
back into place. Brass or round lucite 
pulls are alternates for this touch system. 
As to finishes: all furniture comes in 
natural light birch or maple: drawer and 
cabinet fronts may be ordered in con- 
trasting ebony, green, or red. A hand- 
some plywood screen, held together by 
vertical metal pins which fit together 
much like pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, is 
finished in walnut on one side, birch on 
the other. It sweeps, with modern ele- 


gance, into any formation, promising . 


great usefulness. 


FRAMED WITH A FLAIR 


As a becoming gown enhances the beauty 
of a lady, so does a carefully selected 
frame complete the perfection of a fine 
painting. On this concept Julius Lowy, 
Inc., 52 East 57th Street, New York, has 
built to fabulous importance the service 
of supplying to art dealers and collectors 
frames of every conceivabie period. These 
may be rented (and in the case of strug- 
gling young artists Mr. Lowy has often 
been known to lend them for the dura- 
tion of the showing), purchased from the 
antique collection of more than ten thou- 
sand, or reproduced to order. Particularly 
interesting to watch is the painstaking 
care with which old fourteenth-, fifteenth-, 
and sixteenth-century frames, collected 
from all over the world, may be made 
larger or smaller to accomodate a certain 
picture. It is literally impossible to detect 
where the inserts have been skillfully 
carved to match the old wood, so care- 
fully have tiny flowers and swirls been 
created. 

Another facet of this highly specialized 
work, for museums as well as collectors, 
includes the restoration of treasures de- 
cayed by age. Colors are matched, entire 
sections of portrait or scenic are lovingly 
retouched to bring the painting to its 
former perfection. Too, pictures are re- 
lined—lifted from old frames, scraped, 
and transferred to new canvas—an im- 
portant aspect of keeping them always 
in superb condition. 

Commitments allowing, your daily sched- 
ule should include cight hours abed, and 
it is that one-third-of-lifetime which has 


CUSTOM BEDDING 


concerned the Charles H. Beckley Co., 201 
East 56th Street, New York, for genera- 
tions. . 

They insist, and we’re inclined to agree 
with them, that it’s more important to 
custom-create the bed to conform to the 
body rather than the other way round. 
Thus their entire line of beds and day- 
beds is individually-fitted. 

The process of fitting is both interesting 
and amusing. Miss Fay White, who pre- 
sides over the attractive showroom, ap- 
praises such fundamentals as body weight 
and bone, structure, investigates prefer- 
ence for varying degrees of firmness, 
heavy or restless sleeping habits, and then 
encourages the client to plop full-length 
upon each mattress in turn until the per- 
fect prescription for sleeping comfort 
has been discovered. 

Nor has the double bed been overlooked. 
Suggested for non-sag use is their popular 
zephyr unit which, composed on 925 
separate coils, all hand interwoven, re- 
fuses to slump toward the center, re- 
gardless of how much _ one sleeper hurls 
about nightmare-wise. Then, a com- 
pletely new concept in Hollywood beds, 
is the unit divided, not into its usual 
halves, but in two sections of 45” and 36”. 
The first is bolted to the custom-built 
headboard, the second swings free, and 
the whole promises to be a popular com- 
promise for those who can’t decide the 
eternal double-bed-single-bed question. 


MIRRORS FRAMED 
WITH TILES 


If someone pauses to stare at a mirror 
designed by Mr. Frederick Von Herrmann 
of 1109 Second Avenue, New York, it 
shouldn’t be attributed—necessarily—ta 
vanity. It may well be that she is charmed 
by the handpainted tiles with which he 
frames the looking glass. His favorite, 
for example, bears close scrutiny. Against 
a mottled egg-yellow tile ground a fantas- 
tic jungle scene is painted. Sitting on the 
highest branch of a violet palm tree is a 
grinning little monkey; beneath the tree 
is a wicked green lion with blue mane; 
a gazelle is pink, perfect match for a 
cornered sun and its rays, and two giraffes 
feeding nearby, one reaching skyward in 
the conventional manner, the other lean- 
ing frontward to the ground, legs akimbo 
(a very difficult feat for even a make- 
believe giraffe). 

Other tile frames, themselves framed in 
wood to give the whole mirror a trim ap- 
pearance, include a view of night-life in 
the city, 28” by 24” wide, treated in sub- 
tile shades of green and blue; and circus 
scenes with a clown holding the mirror 
while a ballet dancer adjusts her slippers 
—very sophisticated in gold on black with 
a gold frame. 
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decorators and their well- 


Sedo clients than in any other 


display in the East... 


ca Most reliable indication that 


best opportunities for selling 


Pare fight here, in this Division which 


#6 maintained exclusively for the 


Solution of decorators’ problems. 


STIEHL 


= ~28 West 20th e New York 


Stiehl’s Fourth => 
THE DECORATORS’ FLOOR ' 


New York show rooms for Quality Lines for living, dining and bed rooms 
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Mr. Von Herrmann not only designs such 
special order mirrors retailing from about 
$80 to $120, but uses his tiles on coffee 
tables too. A round low cedar table with 
square tile insert is meant especially for 
country homes. An English fiddle-wood 
table, also available in other woods, may 
have a serving tray to match, for an in- 
teresting ensemble. 


TABLES AND A 
TELEVISION CHAIR 


Three new tables, as trim to the eye as 
the old-time wine coolers which were their 
inspiration, are shown at the Weather- 
vane Co. Inc., 325 East 64th Street, 
New York. The largest, a 32” drum table, 
has double brass banding, two small 
drawers, and a Sheraton pedestal on brass 
castered feet. It retails for $130 in ma- 
hogany, or, with the top in leather. For 
$150 for those who prefer a smaller round, 
there is a 26” diameter lamp table with 
the square Sheraton leg at $80 retail. 
A coffee table, 32” across, is also solid 
mahogany and features antiqued brass 
bands. To complete this group is a 
hexagonal plant stand with removable 
brass container 36” or 44” tall—$59 and 
$62 retail respectively. 

Another new table is their Sheraton 
cloverleaf, which is 36” overall when the 
leaves are up, reduces to a 22” square 
when they are dropped, and seems a 
boon for the fickle who enjoy changing 
shapes and shifting accessories about. This 
table retails for $112 with the leather top, 
is $96 in mahogany. 

The mental transition from tables to 
chairs is an easy one, and so, apparently, 
is the rebirth of the old cockfighting 
chair as man’s most comfortable position 
from which to watch his favorite sport. 
The oldtime enthusiasts would be amazed 
though, for this—on casters—is meant 
for enjoying baseball, wrestling, etc., 
via television, and is known—naturally 
enough—as the cockfighting-television 
chair. Here, replacing yesterday's slanted 
board for making notes is a level drop- 
leaf to accommodate sandwich and 
beverage or it can be used merely to 
entend facilities for lounging. 


WOVEN BY HAND 


Maria Kipp, A.LD. award winner, who 
personally supervises the hand-woven 
fabrics designed and created in her shop 
at 177% Griffith Park Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California, is steeped in the 
tradition of old-world craftsmanship. Re- 
sults show it, for each custom-made piece 


is designed in color and weight for a par- 
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ticular job—none are identical, no cop‘es 
are made. Her forte is the extensive line 
of fringed fabrics using novelty rayons 
and cotton which may be ordered woven 
in matching panels, ready to be finished 
for attractive draperies. Also hand-woven 
are loose-effect casements with wool, cot- 
ton, rayon, and metallics sharing the 
honors. Furniture coverings, all 50”, in- 
clude many plaids, tweeds, etc. It’s a 
flexible setup which makes it easy to 
please a discriminating client, for weaves 
may be closer or more loose just for the 
asking, colors are all to order, and delivery 
(four to five weeks) is good for such 
custom work. In New York, Mrs. Kipp’s 
fabrics may be ordered through Authur 
J. Hoffman, 515 Madison Avenue. 


FUNCTIONAL LIGHTING 


Six new lamps—for wall and table—de- 
signed by architect, George Nelson, in- 
troduced by the General Lighting Com- 
pany, and available to interior designers 
through the Herman Miller Furniture 
Company, | Park Avenue, New York, are 
unique in design, trim of treatment, and 
inexpensively priced. Two wall units in- 
clude one with pantograph, easy to pull 
out for lighting a wide expanse of desk 
area; and a pin-up model with up-and- 
down lights, its upper half an opaque 
metal shade, its lower a diffusing plastic. 
For the table: a translucent glass cylinder 
in a metal tripod is topped by a plastic 
shade; a simple hourglass with cherry or 
walnut base tapering upward has, above 
that, a flaring semi-translucent white 
glass reflector, shaded in plastic; a mod- 
ern adaptation of a student lamp fea- 
tures a cross-arm to raise or lower lamps 
at either end; and there is a midget 
television lamp with tiny, tiltable mush- 
room-like shade. Retail prices for these 
range from $7.75 for the last to $35.00 
for the pantograph wall lamp with re- 
flector and shade. 


SMALL-AREA DINING 


Although the trend seems to favor com- 
pact dining areas, the all-over effect of 
gracious living need not be lost. American 
Furniture Shops of Boston have a custom- 
built Junior dining-room group which 
caters—with Heppelwhite charm—es- 
pecially to these smaller quarters. The 
oval dinette table, hand-made and hand- 
finished of solid Honduras mahogany with 
satinwood banding, is 54” long, and rests 
on a single pedestal. When the table is 
slid open to accommodate two 14” leaves, 
four additional legs drop unaided to flank 
the pedestal and steady the extended 
table. The corner cabinet has a serpen- 
tine base crown glass upper portions, is 
trimmed with crotch mahogany above, 
satinwood below. The buffet, 54” wide, 
has a center drawer lined for silver and 


two side storage cupboards. Chairs, both 
side and arm, are available covered in 
fabric or plastic. Available to decorators 
through Samson-McCann, Inc., 31 West 
57th Street, New York. 


MODERN BEDROOM 


The challenge Charles Sundquist, Inc., 1 
Sylvan Place, New York, set for them- 
selves was the creation of a modern bed- 
room suite which would combine excellent 
construction with good design, and still be 
priced within the range of the middle- 
income buyer. 

The result is the four piece group, de- 
signed in their shop, which stresses basic- 
ally simple lines, clean-cut and functional, 
involving no compromise with traditional 
—and detailing for $700. These anti- 
hybrids include a single or double bed, 
a three-drawer night table, the dressing 
table which is composed of the night 
table topped by a desk-size slab and 
balanced by a single turned leg, plus the 
three-drawer chest which may be doubled 
as a six-drawer chest-on-chest for the 
gentleman of the house. Brass hardware 
in the form of a ferrule in heavy tubing is 
slipped over a mahogany turning; gives a 
slick yet graceful effect. The group is 
planned in two colors: wheat, which is 
unbleached mahogany at its very light- 
est; and a rich cordovan. 


KIDNEY DESK 


The  once-in-each-lifetime purchases 
around which the more transient furnish- 
ings in a room revolve must be selected 
with great care. Such a piece is the Eng- 
lish kidney desk shown by Maslow Freen, 
20 West 20th Street, New York. Designed 
in mahogany, with ample drawer space 
in front and available with book shelves 
in back, this desk has a rich gold-tooled 
leather top and choice of hardware. Over- 
all, it is 53” long. 


LOUIS XV CURIO-DESK 


The client who appreciates traditional de- 
sign yet dotes on modern efficiency should 
like the simplified Louis XV desk which 
was adapted from a lavish old museum 
piece by the Greenman-Sherrill Furniture 
Corporation, 201 East 56th Street, New 
York. In design, it most resembles a 
breakfront superstructure with four five- 
and-a-half foot long hanging shelves, 
fully 17/7 deep, connected by thick scroll 
brackets, and rising overall to an im- 
pressive six-and-one-half feet. For effi- 
ciency: this is set atop a massive leather- 
covered flat-top desk—30” deep by 54’ 
wide—a happy choice for those whose 
work requires elaborate space. It is de- 
signed in mahogany with rosewood ve- 
neers from curio top to three-drawer desk 
with typical Provincial legs, and retails 
for about $1050. 
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Lee’s authentic needlepoint, hand-worked at our Birkenhead England 
workshops, lend incomparable grace to period furniture. 
All-wool, remarkably durable, permanently mothproofed, 
they come in classic patterns for immediate use or—to order— 


in whatever colors and designs you designate. 


The chair is by Schmieg and Kotzian, model 891. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 
501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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THE QUALITY MARKET 


Economists differ in their interpretation of present business conditions. 
There are those who frankly state that we are going into a recession, 
another group interpret present conditions as a natural leveling off of the 


post war boom. I am inclined to believe the latter group. 


One thing is certain however. The retail stores have the jitters. This 
is evident by their restricted buying at the recent markets and the strong 
tendency to forsake quality inventories and to think in terms of lower 


priced merchandise. 


What does this mean to you as an interior designer and decorator? 
Simply that if the American public wants quality they won’t be able to 
find it in the stores in as great a quantity as in the past. The control of 
this quality market is going to be in your hands. This condition always 
exists in any business recession or threat of recession. The retail stores 
trade down, cheaper merchandise replaces the quality on the basis of 


greater turnover. 


You should capitalize on this condition by using every method possible 
to make the consumers in your trading area aware that the quality market 
is in your hands, that your sources of supply are world wide. You can 
accomplish this by small local newspaper advertisements and well designed 
direct mail pieces to your prospect lists. We will be willing to counsel you 
on any plan you might have which will help you to get the idea across 
in your community that you, as an interior designer, symbolize the quality 


home furnishing market. 
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Steinhardt 


Backdrop for Pusiness 


M. and Mme. Jean Despres, both people at the top of their professions, live in a duplex 
apartment in New York which is uniquely a setting for big business. He is vice-president 
of Coty, Inc., she is, of course, Lilly Daché. Because of its physical location atop the sleek 
Daché shop building, the rooms in this apartment are all-purpose in a way never experi- 
enced by the average household. Average, in fact, is a word unknown in this establishment. 
The day begins for Miss Daché at eight, and until noon her bedroom is her office. In the 
18th century manner, but with a dispatch waich would dizzy that century, Miss Daché 
conducts her business from her bed in a way which is as hectic as a Hollywood version of 
genuis at work. The room is filled with her staff, her models, her out of town representa- 
tives, her new collections, her work schedules, her bills—and the phone rings incessantly. At 
lunchtime she descends one floor, or a tray is sent up to the terrace. Afterward, she takes 
the elevator down to the workrooms and the salons below and continues right through her 
crowded schedule. In the evening, people drop in just to dine and sit and talk, but not to talk 
shop. Miss Daché, a person of boundless energy, who loves to create under pressure, likes 
to relax at night with her husband and a few close friends who are not in business. Then the 
apartment becomes a place of serene open spaces and subtly diffused indirect lighting, an 
oasis of quiet. 
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Gottcho-Schleisner 


Miss Dache spends half her working day in this room, which is a combined bedroom, upstairs 
sitting room and office. Against dead white walis such disparate objects as a life size angel 
from the Hearst collection, some fabulous Belter chairs, a collection of Chinese paper trunks, a 
Russian icon, a T'ang bas-relief, and bits of carving found in Chartres are placed with happy 
disregard of rules and conventions. A plastic screen filters skylight sun. Great glass doors, left, 


give onto a large terrace 
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A narrew corridor from drawing room to a tiny Even the back stairs are different: pep- 


reference library is enlivened with a collection permint pink stripes, and a painted 
of men’s headresses from Africa, mostly in greeting for a carpet. These serve 
feathers and shells. those too impatient for the lift. 


A corner of the drawing room which doubles for special fashion shows and all business cocktail 
parties. Left is a fireplace, right, a dining group, behind, a bar set in an alcove of giant size 
Chinese paper. Walls are off-white, the carpet mouse grey with flecks of sang de boeuf, curtains 
and slip covers are parchment. For great occasions, covers are off to reveal Chinese brocade re- 
flecting the Siamese temple figures at the windows. Miss Dache, who likes to do her own 
selection, has called on various designers for help from time to time: T. H. Robsjohn-Gibdings, 
Lester Gaba, ard C. Coggeshall. Lighting designed by Richard Kelly. 
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New Lamps for Old 


Reading lamp to flank a sofa or 
chair, only 48” high of polished 
or satin chrome or brass by 
Robsjohn-Gibbings for Hansen. 


One of the best known interior designers in the trade 
started his professional career by picking out lamps for 
a friend. The choice of new lamps for a client can often 
lead to doing over a house completely. Lamp manufac- 
turers also claim that 85% of their business is done in 
the replacement market alone—not in new homes. This 
obviously leaves the field wide open for the interior 
designers, especially as this summer’s market offered a 
greater variety in both quality and design. More attention 
has been paid to designing lamps for specific uses—the 
very tall boudoir lamp; the 48” low floor lamp; the giant 
size table lamp, 45” tall; the hinged piano lamp made of 
brass. A new concept in lighting with lamps is the control 
which can change a room from complete blackout to 
full brilliancy, or any varying intensity between the two 
extremes. At the market it was also predicted that the 
new G.E. R-40 two filament bulb, which gives diffusion 
as a reflector does, would be in standard use for table 
lamps within the next few years. 

Many of the designs look hand-wrought. In ceramics, 
instead of the conventional, free form or abstract blobs 
of clay, designers this season have created the texture 
of granite, veined with splashes of colorful glaze, or leafy 
designs pressed into the clay. In glass, there are the 
exciting new Blenko lamps in rich amethyst and ruby, 
among others. Wood has been shaped into sleek repro- 
ductions of coffee urns, or figureheads, or in natural 
form in textured columns. There’s more polished brass— 
brass used to ring the outside of a shade or stud a column 
military fashion. More plain or hand-painted opaline and 
Bristol has come from abroad and there are also many 
reproductions offered in frosty pastels in a variety of 
price ranges. In the following pages we show you some 
of the outstanding new designs. 
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Louis XVI trophée panels, ‘‘Har- 
vest” and ‘‘Music’’, in gold deco- 
rate these white china apothecary 
jars mounted on polished brass 
bases from Paul Hanson Co., Inc. 


Hand-blown, six-sided, pinch bot- 
tle lamp, one of a group of six in- 
troduced for the first time by 
Blenko Glassware in their famous 
stained glass colors, 31” high from 
Rubel & Company. 


This dashing, little red fire engine 
is mounted on a wooden base. In- 
expensive, it would be amusing for 
a child’s room or den, made by 
Wilby at Sun Glo Studios. 


Like a professional, theatrical dim- 
mer, this lamp can be turned on to 
any intensity of light. Base knob 
eliminates any fumbling for 
switches. In gold or bronze finish, 
has 200 watt bulb, A.C. only, 
34” high, Superior Electric. 
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Unusually tall hurricane lights. One 
with cut crystal base is 31” high 
with 15” prisms, available with 
brass or silver mounting; the other 
in old or bright brass finish is 
2912” high. Raul Hanson Co., Inc. 


Of early Chippendale influence, this 
copy of a diminuitive collector's 
stand is of old mahogany with 
antique brass mounts 3434” high. 
The Stiffel-Bradley Co. 


Ceramic lamp with Smoky gray glaze accents the Like the rough texture of weath- Large-scaled lamp with tiles by 
three way reflector abstract form of this inexpensive er-beaten reefs, the design of Whedon set in walnut frame. 
with ‘‘cormbed’’ tex- yellow ceramic lamp, 28” high. this Puerto Rican lamp is scored 34” overall, base 15”x10”. 
ture. 32” h., now From The Heifetz Company. by nails, imported by Carré. Bamboo stick shade. America 
lower in price. Ward- House. 

man Ceramics 
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Adam style of hard maple in 
Sierra brown and hand-laid 
gold leaf accents, 35” high. 
Marshall Studios, Inc. 


A pure, white opaline glass lamp 
decorated in gold in classic 
style. 33” high from Warren 
Kessler Inc. 


Decorated in antique gold scale Tole lamp, 23” high 

motif, this 31” column lamp is comes in five colors, 

good for traditional or modern ornamentedwith Greek 

decor. Abels Wasserberg & Co. anthemion from Her- 
man Kashins. 


Copy of an 18th century English 
coffee grinder made of rare lignum 
vitae, a hard wood with high polish. 
25” .tall, V. S. Andrew. 


Although it looks like porcelain, 
this is découpage under glass. 
Three dimensional effects also 
available from Rampton Ware Inc. 
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“The Big Catch’’, an elliptical 
ceramic base with yellow and 
earth brown glaze by Lee Rosen. 
Shadepaper by Laverne Originals 
from Canterbury Crafts. 
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Left. One of a new group of ceramic 
lamps from Peru which are being re- 
produced for Fall delivery. 22” high, 
shades to order. Highlights. 


Right. Hand-decorated original by 
Marianna Von Allesch with mat glaze 
like granite, 35” high. Open slot shade 
of Com-pogene. Clay & Glass Inc. 


Left. Alabaster-like marble from Italy, 
this classic urn is mounted on a tex- 
tured wood base, is 31” overall. 
Moderate in price. Newel-Hayes Co. 


Right. Reproduction of old Bristol, 
hand-decorated bird motif on white 
Opaline glass, complemented by hand- 
painted motif on shade. Lightolier Inc. 
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Top. 18th century Louis XVI figurines in 
2 soft, rosy terra cotta, hand-rubbed 
finish. 22” high, Borghese lamps from 
L. J. McCullough. 


Lower left. A whittler’s trick, ‘‘ball-in- 
the box’’, 31” high, of hardwood with 
mahogany finish. A Brach-Allen lamp 
from Sun-Glo Studios. 


Lower right. An old favorite, hand- 
turned and rubbed, cast bronze standard. 
Hand-painted silk shade of 15th century 
tapestry design. Heckel & Rinaldi. 


Right. Three-way, goose-neck floor lamp 
of spun brass with swivel joint at top of 
shaft. Can be raised or lowered, imported 
by Swedish Handicrafts. 
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Hand-painted maple lamp done by 
Mara process. Pigments color lower 
pores of wood, 34” high. Persian de- 
sign, any colors to order from Marjorie 
de Jong. O.her special designs available 
at Engel. 
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Jean-Yves 


FOURTH IN A SERIES OF 
PROFILES OF NEW TALENT— 
PERSONALITIES WHO ARE IN 

THE VANGUARD 


In the scientific world of jet propulsion and the atom 
bomb, the fantasies of this young artist from Louisiana 
seem made of dream stuff. Piqué works not only on the 
usual wall surtaces with his paints, but delights in using 
such unlikely textures as net, glass and mousseline de 
soie, and his scenes become even more otherworldly, in 
consequence. His work is hard to label, simply because it 
takes so many forms—murals, wallpaper, curtains, tapes-_ 
tries, and wire sculpture. 

At the tender age of eight, Piqué was collaborating 
with his sister on murals for a country restaurant. Later 
he studied in Paris at the Academy Julian, famed school 
of the great and near-great from Gaugain to Marie Bash- 
ketif, and in New York at the Design Laboratory of the 
New Bauhaus. In the early 1940’s he went to Mexico 
to study the work of Rivera and Orozco, and on his re- 
turn entered the museum field to make an intensive study 
of fresco painting. His first serious commission, as a re- 
sult, came in the field of interior design—decorative 
murals for a New York home. 

Mr. Piqué first captured general public attention with 
a fascinating exhibit of sheer fantasy, called “Les Choses 
Sous Cloches”, in which exquisite wire figures were 
placed under glass bells in the Victorian manner. Later, 
at the Gallery Vivienne, an exhibit titled “Tissues Fanta- 
siques” presented more of the subtle irreality of Piqué’s 
work. Here he worked out a secret process to reproduce 
the effect of thread with paint, a device which he ampli- 
fied in a series of printed tapestries inspired by the courts 
of the Middle Ages. 

Other fields have brought new problems. Piqué is 
studying with Lucien Coutand and is currently working 
on a line of decorator fabrics of heroic proportions and 
stylized manner which he hopes will lend themselves 
also to rug design. Chameleon-like, he is also experiment- 
ing with individual designs for ceramics and painted 
glass. But in whatever the medium, Mr. Piqué works on 
a firmly traditional background gathered at the Car- 
navalet, the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, and the Cluny. 
All his work springs from an accumulation of European 
culture—particularly the two most decorative periods in 
history, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. He makes 
use of history, museums, theatres, and ballets and creates 
a lustrous never-never land of magic. Thus he belongs, 
in a sense, to the neo-romantic school of Berman, Leonid 
and Tchelitchew. But it is art without epoch or school 
that is the result. 
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Otherworldly, and delicate, a 
fairy tale design for glass. 


Piqué paints on tulle designs taken from 
the classic legends of the Greeks and os 
Romans. 


Piqué likes to work from medieval re- 
search such as this adaptation in color. 


A trompe l'oeil dressing room done in 
gaily surrealist color and style. 
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Documentary Designs 


Fabrics and Papers 


Restorations Come of Age Part II 


Ever since the country was scoured to re-create, at Mount Vernon, the back- 
ground for living of the first president, interested persons all over America 
have begun to look at their own surroundings with new enthusiasm. The 
fabrics and the papers which once were left to disintegrate in the attic have 
been brought downstairs to the parlor. Even scraps are saved and brought 
to town to be shown to museum curators and to manufacturers who might 
be the means of preserving a bit of the past for the future. These materials 
may be from the earliest salt-boxes of the Eastern seaboard, or they may be 
from the later Victorian homes of the Middle West and the Far West 
where owners tried to-establish a bit of elegance at a fur trading post. | 
The authentic documents shown on the following pages cover a great range 
stylistically and artistically. They are but some examples of a very large 
collection which manufacturers are constantly sifting and improving. Almost 
simultaneously, a new group of documents from various sources are devel- 
oped and presented to the public by these designer—manufacturers who 
are ever aware of their responsibility to the original designer and to to- 
day’s buyer. These are the people who help, by their integrity, their taste 
and their perseverance, to continue the nation’s artistic heritage. 


‘Sct L OF 
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Franco Scalamandré 


“An antique fabric should not be confused with an antique painting or an antique piece of furniture. 
With antique furniture or a painting you may have the signature of the artist or designer, and his own 
way of working is written all over it. But a woven fabric is an interpretation of a design, and an inter- 
pretation of a design can be made just as well, or better, today as it was then, two hundred years ago. 
Colonial Williamsburg was the first restoration to start research as to the authenticity of 18th century 
designs, and it was then, twenty years ago, that I convinced those in charge that it is better to be au- 
thentic in design than to use an old fabric which may be wrong for the place. In many historical 
homes the conditions and the use of textiles has been most discouraging because those in charge did 


not really estimate the value of historic homes. Now that there is enough money in the treasury of 
many of them, additions are made with what there is at their disposal, both as to advice and as to 


actual fabric. Research is now much more accurately investigated. Jefferson’s Monticello ts a very 
good example. For the past twenty years they had only plain casement curtains at the windows be- 
cause most people did not notice that each of Jefferson’s own sketches was marked with the type of 
fabric to be used, and it was taken for granted that casement fabric was to be used for all of them. In 
many other cases, an earlier design than the period of the house calls for is used, just to make sure that 
the fabric is an old one. This, without any thought to the fact that the fabrics of the 18th century did 
not really last long. I am sure that historic places, well decorated, will be fair competition for the cur- 
rent wave of modern design, and in years to come we will see better color arrangements and better 
furniture settings as a result of these historic mansions, kept as they should have been kept in the first 
place.” 
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Hobe Erwin 


“Even before my late partner and I went into business, I found the contrast between the contem- 
porary and the really old designs completely compelling. The old seemed alive, to speak not only of 
fine workmanship, fine design and conception, but also of the famous people and the historic and 
moving times that inspired them, and in which they were made. I wanted always to associate my- 
self with documents and their use and with kindred spirits who reacted to them as I did. In bust- 
ness, as an interior architect and designer, I became aware of “holes” in the lines of established 
firms, and kept wishing for more and more varied reproduction of old documented things to use 
for my clients, especially in wall treatments. There never seemed to be enough good ones to use, 
and if there was a sufficient quantity of a fine appropriate paper or a wall hanging, they were rare 
and fabulous antiques. As time went on, I was more and more convinced and more moved to the 
idea, even through a Hollywood interim. For wonderful pictures like “Little Women” and “Quality 
Street”, these right and proper backgrounds were essential, necessary, and impossible to come by. In 
the great studios there are wonderful craftsmen and endless resources. The backgrounds were 
achieved by all sorts of devices and means from the best of documented library collections, and when 
I came back I was determined to start a small collection of my own. It has been well received and 
growing ever since. It still seems the old adage holds, ‘The proof of the pudding is in the buying.” 
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“Needlework and chintz are both products of craftsmanship and it has fallen on us to carry on for our 
generation crafts centuries old which have survived to the present day, not from material necessity, 
but because it satisfied man’s craving for beauty. It is our ambition that our work should be worthy 
to take its place with the best that other ages have produced, for we believe that there always have 
been and always will be those who can appreciate beauty, whatever age may have produced it. Many 
of our designs come from documents in the Victoria and Albert Museum, especially the needlework, 
crewels and tapestries. Many chintzes have been taken from local pubs, and small inns in England, 
where the curtains may be susceptible to copying. The large proportion of our stock is based on orig- 
inal documents, done in original colors and variations thereof. Some are done from the original wood 
blocks stored away for generations. But we have had a great success with numbers which have been 
modernized, either in change of scale, or in simplification of design, or in change in color, or all three. 
These appeal to a different type of client than the person who buys a “straight” document, and both 
the untouched original and the adaptation are lastingly successful depending on the purpose to 
which they are put.” 
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Nancy McClelland 


“Ten years ago a letter came to the shop asking us to reproduce a paper from a client’s Louisiana 
home. Thus began a long line of papers reproduced from documents found in old homes all over Amer- 
ica. People want documentary papers because they unconsciously sense that they have a charm which 
other papers lack. Like the original owners, clients of today do not tire of these designs because their 
variety is infinite and their handling of often simple elements is full of delightful surprises. A paper 
should be reproduced first in its original drawing and color as a basis for a new pattern, and all of our 
different papers start with the original colors. After that, we reproduce them in combinations which, 
though not the original, are yet colors of the period of the paper. In that way, the papers retain the feel 
of a document. The whole field of documentary design received new impetus during the war when peo- 
ple were in one stroke deprived of goods from Europe and made vitally consctous of America and what 
their heritage meant to them. Today, documents are more popular than ever because they are under- 
stood more in relation to their original historic back ground. But primarily they are bought because they 
are livable, livable in all sorts and sizes of rooms, in all parts of the country.” 
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Zelina Brunschwig 


“Document prints have recently enjoyed a great popularity for two reasons: 

First: The Public has become, since the war, much more conscious of antiques—that is—fur- 
niture, rugs and accessories. Because for the first time, furniture and department stores featured this 
type of merchandise owing to the lack of their usual furniture stocks. It naturally follows that the 
public needed fabrics to complement their antique furniture and to create a mellow atmosphere. 

Second: Most documents have a lasting appeal because above all they are beautifully designed. 
There is a subtlety, delicacy and intricacy in the old patterns which is always delightful. Their excel- 
lent design lends itself to an infinite variety of color combination. Today all the minute and enchant- 
ing detail which was once printed with wood blocks or copper engravings is reproduced by photo- 
graphic screens which are then printed by hand. Modern technics are able to reproduce with great 
exactness these small and enchanting details, preserving the charm of the old within a reasonable 


price range.” 
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Theodore Greeff 


“When you buy a documentary fabric you are buying more than a piece of printed textile. To the dis- 
cerning eye a documentary is a rewarding adventure. It may be based on a design painstakingly 
worked out by some craftsman in England over two hundred years ago, or by a needy French artist in 
a Paris garret during the Empire, or by a pioneer housewife who found time to weave beauty on her 
loom in the midst of Indian wars and the rigors.of life in the early days of our own country. The vital- 
ity of these old designs which have been faithfully reproduced today in all their charm of color and 
motif is attested by that fact that Greeff finds that they are still greatly in demand for use in these 
rooms which combine the comfort of modern living with the nostalgic beauty of the past. An inter- 
esting commentary on contemporary reproductions of documentary prints, are the color treat- 
ments. The ones really worthy of the name are faithful reproductions of old documents in which the 
coloring, as well as the design, is based on the hues available at the time the original was made. The 
Greeff line of documentary fabrics and wallpapers have all been colorstyled with this in mind. Also, 
the wood tones of the furniture with which they are used have been considered so that their coler- 
ings are harmonious with mahogany or walnut, maple or pine, fruitwood, or whatever the cabinet- 
makers are using at a given time in decorative history.” 
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H. B. Lehman 


“Our part in the reproduction of old chintzes goes back thirty two years to a time when we had ten 
such designs in our line. Now with some fifty, we find it hard to drop any one to make way for new 
material. We have still in stock a print which has been used continuously for twenty seven years and 
which refuses to be discarded. Today the demand is greater than ever before, possibly due, in part, to 
the strides which our domestic photographic screening process has made. Much of the physical equip- 
ment for roller printing, and blocking in England was bombed out during the last war, and whereas 
we still use English roller printing for some of our designs, many are done with incredible detailed 
accuracy by photographic processes. Many of our reproductions are taken from old patchwork quilts 
which are a mine of design ideas. In every case, the design is reproduced first in the exact original 
coloring, and then in other colors found in the same quilt. In some cases, where the design is susce ptt- 
ble to a modern color scheme, we try that too. In addition, we have a very large collection of frag- 
ments of documents which are waiting to be reproduced. The public seems never to become surfeited 
with this type of design as is constantly being proven by the out-of-town demands for numbers which 
we have retired or have tried to retire from circulation.” 
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William J. Galligan 


“A document, to be a document, must be a reproduction from an original, rather than a mere adapta- 
tion from an original. In no other way is it possible to keep the essence. There is a terrific amount of 
discrepancy in the papers called “documentary”, as to age and origin. Many papers popularly taken 
for 18th century are not 18th century at all, and there exists a general confusion in the public mind 
which real authentication on the part of the designer should dispel. Ideally, the designer works from a 
fragment or a large piece of the actual paper. It is not enough to announce that a document is taken 
from an original source in the archives. The actual document should be there as a source. The great 
justification for documents is that they have been tried and proven. These pieces were actually in us- 
age and were put up to be used for a long time. The date does not always matter. A good 1880 design 
may be just as perfect in its place as a 1750 one. A document can be all inclusive, not only as a source 
for traditional things, but for any period, such as modern. Some old designs, actually 18th century, are 
modern in feeling. What ts important is that designs stay in their proper category and do not stray over 
into another century through the wishful thinking of the researcher and the designer. There are usu- 
ally very specific evidences with papers, and certain documentary types can be very easily determined 
as to age. It is important that this evidence be followed.” 
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Draperies from Documents 


a guide for modern refurnishing 


BY JOSEPH DOWNS 


Authoritative data for the treatment of windows is 
fugitive and far to seek, adding a troublesome factor 
for the accurate restoration of interiors. Rarely have 
original hangings of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies survived the ravages of moth and time or the 
whirligig of fashion. So it is necessary for the most part 
to turn to contemporary documents of the past to glean 
what information they contain; often their offerings are 
scanty enough, in the background of portraits and genre 
paintings. Though such material is slight, it is corre- 
spondingly reliable because the artist certainly painted 
what he saw, as the faithful representation of easily 
identified furniture and other accessories prove. In the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the publi- 
cation of books of designs for the use of upholsters were 
not uncommon, and these are a mine of information to 
complete the decoration of those periods, although per- 
haps falling short of the bombastic claims of their intro- 
ductory paragraphs. 

The state bedrooms for the use of visiting royalty in 
every great English house of the late seventeenth century, 
together with a ladies’ fashion of holding receptions 
while in bed, provided the raison d’etre for the elaborate 
beds and windows to match, hung with rich stuffs, 
trimmed with fringes and surmounted by ostrich plumes. 
Such monumental arrangements continued to be favored 
until Chippendale’s time, and may still be seen at Hamp- 
ton Court and Houghton Hall. Daniel Marot, em- 
ployed by William of Orange, was responsible for their 
design as his engravings bear witness. Curtains were 


Bettman Archive 


Right: room from Sutton Scarsdale, England, c. 1725, at the 
Pennsylvania Museum, the draperies evolved partly from the 
farnous Hogarth series, ‘‘The Harlot’s Progress’’, above. 


Ed's Note: Mr. Down’s article is used through the 
kind permission of Mr. Edward Lyman Dill. 


pulled up in Marot’s time when not in use by means of 
pulleys and ropes, but paintings and engravings twenty- 
five years later show the undrawn curtains hanging in 
long straight folds. Since Horace Walpole wrote in 1763 
of a visit to Drayton where “not a bed or a chair has 
lost a tooth or got a gray hair, so well are they preser- 
ved”, many fine state beds and window hangings have 
been destroyed, but enough remain to provide authentic 
documents. 

A valuable record of the decoration of houses is found 
in pictures of interiors. Of the first half of the eighteenth 
century perhaps none give so much information as the 
paintings and engravings of William Hogarth (1697- 
1764). His series of the Rake’s Progress, Marriage 4 la 
Mode, and The Stages of Cruelty were meant to carry 
their moral lesson, and without doubt accomplished 
their purpose. Today the social evils of the eighteenth 
century are of less consequence than the knowledge to 
be derived from their settings as Hogarth and his con- 
temporaries depicted them. The Second Sutton Scars- 
dale Oak Room from Derbyshire provides a striking 
window treatment of old green brocatelle and silver gal- 
loon drawn from a design shown in the engraving dated 
1732, from The Harlot’s Progress. 


Two painted pine rooms owe the style of their drape- 
ries to those in the parlor of Wanstead House to be seen 
in a portrait group by Hogarth in 1729. Hanging in 
straight lines are curtains in the Sutton Scarsdale Deal 
Room of beautiful antique blue damask kept within the 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
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architrave of the window to display the crisp carving of 
the moldings. 

French paintings of contemporary date show similar 
long window hangings without valances which appear 
to be made of plain colored taffeta. A Louis XV interior 
painted by Michel-Barthelemy Ollivier in 1777, The 
English Tea at the Prince de Conty’s with Little Mozart 
at the Clavichord is an excellent though late example 
of this period of decoration. One by Francois Boucher, 
La Modiste, painted in 1746 (Wallace Collection) and 
Le Jour du Sacre a drawing by Dublin, dated 1723 (in 
the Louvre) are other excellent examples of Louis XV 
draperies treated in this same manner. 

An interior by Pieter De Witte painted in Holland 
about 1670, gives a record of draw curtains, purely utili- 
tarian in character which were used in German and 
Dutch rooms until the end of the eighteenth century. 

Upon reading Chippendale’s Diréctor it may be noted 
that as late as 1775 the taste for cornices covered with 
fabric had not been entirely superseded by those of 
carved wood, either plain or japanned and gilded. That 
astute businessman published designs to be finished in 
either manner so long as fashion decreed. Such a pair 
of original fabric-covered cornices are to be seen in the 
Wrightington Hall Room of carved deal, ingeniously 
covered with old red damask and finished with narrow 
galloon to match. The depending valances were copied 
from a bed which Chippendale “submits to the Judici- 
ous and Candid for their approbation. There are found 
Magnificence, Proportion and Harmony”. The custom 
was to furnish rooms throughout in a single fabric, 
hangings, beds and chairs alike. In A Description of 
Stowe and Its Contents in 1768 there are apartments 
listed in yellow, red and blue damask with silver lace. 
In this colorful setting presided Lady Hester Stowe, 
who lived (so she claimed) to see seven hundred de- 
scendents from her own body. 

As the eighteenth century progressed in its third quar- 
ter, the custom of gluing and stretching fabric tightly 
over wood and buckram valances was abandoned in 
favor of cornices of painted and gilded wood. Such is 
the cornice of the Palladian window in the Tower Hill 
Room similar to an engraving published in the third 
edition of the Director (1761-1762). Both in these en- 
gravings and other contemporary prints in England, 
long straight hangings have been abandoned in favor of 
more capricious arrangements. Here the fabric is old 
crimson, soft green and silver lampas with matching 
fringes and tassels. 

Another more sober example of Chippendale drapery 
is seen in the parlor at Mount Pleasant where antique 
yellow damask is like that described in use in the ball- 
room of the Philadelphia Powell House when Wash- 
ington and Franklin were frequent visitors there. The 
valances are flat and scalloped, the curtains falling from 
them in several cascades in a manner typical of both 
Chippendale and Adam hangings, whether in the en- 
gravings of the Director or of several beds and windows 
still in existence in England. 
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The measured tread of the classic revival brought 
again sedate window decoration in long, vertical and 
mildly draped lines dependent from simple cornice 
boards or lightly festooned valances. Moldings were more 
delicate and severe in profile, enriched as a concession 
to elegance with bead and leaf carving; at the u:most, 
the cornices themselves were embellished with an urn, 
flower-laden basket or laurel wreath. A return to the 
custom of bunched up curtains for daytime use is seen 
in Morland’s The Fruits of Early Industry and Economy 
painted before 1803; here the material, seemingly of red 
taffeta gathered on cords is puffed out across the upper 
part of the window. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century Thomas Hope, 
R. Ackermann, George Smith, and a score of other ex- 
uberant designers were directing the destinies of decora- 
tion in England. From 1806 The Repository of Arts by 
Ackermann proclaimed its popularity by numerous edi- 
tions over the following twenty years, and similar de- 


re 


Contemporary French draperies by Ollivier, 1777, and also 
Hogarth’s ‘‘Assembly at Wanstead House” were inspiration here, 
in the Sutton Scarsdale Deal Room, Pennsylvania Museum. 
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signs “in the Roman taste” of Peter and Michelangelo 
Nicholson found considerable favor. The scale is large, 
the effect grandiose, the colors varied and brilliant. Sel- 
dom could the designers be happy with less than three 
contrasting fabrics at a window. The most common, as 
the colored plates show, were gold, green and violet, or 
red, blue and gold, although green, red and brown, or 
blue, orange and pink were often combined. The library 
at Strawberry shows an adaptation of an early Empire 
design of green and violet satin trimmed with gold from 
a plate in George Smith’s Repository and Cabinet- 
maker’s and U pholsterer’s Guide. The carved ram’s head 
pole-ends are of the period and are identical to those 
published by J. Taylor (1805) in London. Under-cur- 
tains of fine lawn or batiste were arranged in generous 
festoons and edged with gold thread stitching or ball 


(1826). The gilt metal rosettes are from a plate of the 
same year in George Smith’s Guide and Repository of 
Designs. This author in his preface modestly introduces 
himself as the “Upholder Extraordinary to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” 

From a more conservative plate in Ackermann’s Re- 
pository of Arts is copied the yellow silk curtains in the 
Banquet Room at Strawberry with metal fringes and 
galoon; their white batiste glass curtains are trimmed 
with matching gold galoon. 

The choice of available fabrics for hangings, whether 
antique or reproduction, offers an embarrassment of 
riches, so wide is the scope of their period and design. 
Old textiles are endowed with certain subtleties of color 
and pattern foreign to modern materials owing to vege- 
table dyes, and looming and subsequent fading. Beyond 


Painting by De Witte, c. 1650, show typical hangings at windows and bed as used in Philipse’s Castle Restoration, Tarrytown. 


fringe. The Empire bedroom at Strawberry is a graceful 
example of early nineteenth century decoration after the 
publication of J. Barron, 1814. From an old cornice 
painted brown and gold hang curtains of antique yellow 
bourette, trimmed with red and yellow fringe. Brass 
tie-backs slightly earlier in date are the only other orna- 
ment. Original curtains of similar design still in place can 
be seen at “Castle Hill,’ Albemarle County, Virginia, 
and in two paintings by Henry Sargent (1770-1845) of 
The Tea Party and The Dinner Party; these latter af- 
ford useful information regarding costume, furniture, 
and decoration in general. 

Slightly later in date are the music room curtains at 
Strawberry. The French blue satin patterned with gold 
lyres surmounted by red satin valances held by metal 
rosettes are sufficiently elegant to suit the requirements 
of that handsome room. The fringe cords and tassels are 
of red and gold silk. This represents the adaptation of 
a design of Peter and Michelangelo Nicholson’s Practi- 
cal Cabinetmaker, U pholsterer and Complete Decorator 
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all others Gothic velvets, with their cut or broadened 
ferronnerie and pomegranate motifs, rank as master- 
pieces of the weaver’s art and are comparable to the 
famous Turkish and Persian velvets so like their Euro- 
pean contemporaries. But at the present time their ex- 
treme rarity prohibits almost entirely any use as hangings, 
since only fragments of them survive. Consequently, it 
is necessary to turn to the seventeenth century plain vel- 
vets and large patterned damasks of red, yellow, green 
and blue for domestic purposes. 

In the eighteenth century came the revival of brocades, 
not only for costume and upholstery, but as wall cover- 
ing and hangings. These follow the impulses of the ro- 
caille and the subsequent classic revival, with lampas 
and damask carrying out the style. 

The disadvantages of old materials for domestic use _ 
are not only their scarcity and increased cost but the 
expert care required for their preservation. Today, the 
the excellence of reproductions of old patterns obviates 
one of the long standing difficulties in restoration work. 
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Right: Wrightington Hall room, Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, hung after the sketches of Chippendale and 
Ince and Mayhew. Below: in a room from Tower 
Hill, c. 1760 after a ‘Venetian Window Design” 
from the third ‘‘Director’’. Lower right: a bed in the 
Pingree House, Salem, draped in the manner of 
Sheraton’s own design books. 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
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Original plate from William Helburn Inc. 
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Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


Upper left: music room at ‘‘Strawberry’’, 
Philadelphia, adapted from Nicholson's 
“Practical Cabinet maker’ of 1826. 
Upper right: Empire bedroom at ‘‘Straw- 
berry” after J. Barron, 1814. Lower left: 
the banquet room from the same house, 
taken from Ackermann’s Repository. 
Right: the library treatment, taken from 
Smith. 
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All is not 


Like many another, William L. Brewster, lawyer, re- 
turned from the war to find rents sky high and space 
unprocurable in the conventionally fashionable districts 
of New York. Confronted by the scene above, Mr. 
Brewster discovered at the end of a long, dingy, gloomy 
hall of a cold water tenement, a tiny building, once a 
stable, and more recently a sort of flophouse for a group 
of Filipino laborers living in dormitory fashion. Today, 
only the long hall with its baby carriages and garbage 
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cans remains; the rest is a story of paint and plaster and 
a few minor alterations. Crumbling brick has been re- 
paired and whitewashed, the interior floors, scarred deep 
with horseshoe marks, are covered with wall to wall 
carpet. A side door opens onto a diminutive garden 
where the ubiquitous ailanthus casts its shade. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature about the whole house is 


Mr. Brewster's complete reliance on furniture and ac- 
cessories which have descended in the family. 
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Above, john Parke Custis Wilson, Martha 
Washington's grandson and great great- 
grandfather of Mr. Brewster. The Chinese 
porcelains were imported by another an- 
cestor, rignt, a Philadelphia banker and 
merchant in the China Trade. 


Once a basement storeroom, this 
miniscule dining room has plaster 
and brick done in Bermuda pink 
with a periwinkle blue ceiling. 
All lighting is indirect to give 
the illusion of sun and space. 
Accessories are an eclectic mix- 
ture of American Empire, Italian 
Renaissance, and _Directoire. 
Chester Le Maistre was design 
consultant for the house. 
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One of the two bedrooms in the house 
which were formerly used by grooms. 
The view scans typical New York back 
gardens. A Directoire bed stands under 
a collection of family portraits. 
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The living room is done in bottle 
green with accents of chalk, 
lemon and persimmon. A center 
fireplace divides the room natu- 
rally into separate conversa- 
tional groups. Much of the 
‘ furniture was imported from 
France by Mr, Brewster's great 
uncle, right, quartermaster in 
Napoleon's Egyptian campaign. 
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BUDGET 1949 


A normal G. I. house, one of a long row of similar homes 
in a typical development, theoretically has little to induce 
a designer to show more than casual interest. Problems 
bristle at the front door: nothing whatsoever can be 
changed in the exterior or interior architecture; rooms 
are apt to be corridors with badly spaced openings; and 
any “built-in” units must not only be removable, but 
must be installed without too much reliance on wall 
fastenings. Against such odds, Alexander F. Styne, 
A.IL.D. of Styne and Ballard, Inc. set to work to satisfy 
his clients. The owners’ wishes were many. The living 
room had to have a good sized desk, plenty of book space, 
a bar, handy magazine storage, and complete accom- 
modation for fine radio and phonograph equipment, 
and a piano. Much work was done at home and yet 
semi-formal dining in the same room was a “must”. 
The owners’ taste tended toward Early American, yet 
space limitations demanded Modern. With all these 
demands, an interior designer was clearly indicated. 
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In order to add a feeling of space, this 
small master bed room is given a very 
light scheme—white, and off-white, rose, 
Bristol blue, and champagne on the beds. 


The major problem in this room was a lack 
of closet space and an off-center window. 
Balance was created with a drapery arrange- 
ment. The closet interiors each contain a 
spacious five drawer chest. The existing black 
asphalt tile floor is left partially uncovered 
in order to simplify housekeeping. 
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The fireplace received a long, shallow mantel which holds magazines 
in hinged racks. Indirect light adds to the general illumination. 
This, like all other “built-in” units, is removable. 
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Accent on Accessories 


Accessories like spices, suffer at the hands of in- 
experience—too little means insipidity, too much 
fosters ochlophobia. What to place where falls 
too often into a formula of periods, and pairs, 
and “balance”. The trees are lost for the woods, 
the group arrangement receives more attention 
than its elements. Unless each object is selected 
first with real appreciation for its beauty or 
craftsmanship, or both, the group lies as dead as 
a museum case of artifacts. Choosing an acces- 
sory is a personal matter—or should be. No two 
rooms are the same in their demands, and cer- 
tainly no two clients have the same taste in the 
things they love to have about them. Accessories 
can be chosen for color, for scale, for line, for 
importance, for sentimental association, for a 
host of other reasons, but they must mean some- 
thing to the owner. They should enhance the 
room in the way that fine detail in a gown subtly 
emphasizes a figure. Such little things make the 
difference between a house and a home. 


Top left, prize tulip for her royal highness, this proud little 
Chinese boy is one of a pair of white antique porcelain candle 
holders mounted on ormolu, about 16” high from Josephine 
Howell. Top right, magnificently modeled heads, small versions 
of Comedy and Tragedy—the swan and cock of applied ormolu 
in full battle stance. Busts are 131%” high, from A. R. Nesle & 
Co. Bottom left, George II silver kettle and stand, London 1743, 
by Edward Feline. Early rococo in the best English tradition. 
James Robinson Inc. Bottom right, sculpture without weight, a 
stabile, ‘‘Gemini’’, interpreted by Richard Lippold, with copper 
screening lashed with bronze, steel and brass wires. 15” high, it 
is mounted on redwood. Below, where the horizontal needs to be 
emphasized, this tapering swordfish is dramatic in its understate- 
ment. Dark as ebony, it was carved out of tropical hardwood by 
sculptor, Clark Voorhees. About 4!’ long. Hansen. 


Modeled after 18th century chess pieces these metal 
andirons are covered with fireproof enamel. 1612” high, 
in both white and colored finish. Edwin Jackson, Inc. 
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A dessert service of tin enameled ware in soft greens and blues 
by Miniati, one of Italy’s post-war artisans. The knight comes 
singly or in pairs in various glazes. Another theme, delightful 
Victoriana. Exclusively, Charles Hall, Inc. 


This Staffordshire group combines 
originality of pose with charm of 
color. 8” high. c. 1780. D. M. and 
P. Manheim. 


Reminiscent of the best Greek forms, this small 
footed bowl measures 1012” in diameter, is 
a good example of the pure lines of pieces 
in the modern department of Steuben Glass, 
Inc. 


Sparkling prisms of Waterford crystal 
are combined with bronze doré in this 
candelabrum, 30” tall. Gleaming ac- 
cent for a mantel from Charles J. 


Winston & Co. 
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Tiny covered bowl about 3” high, from Elinor 
Merrell. The wood classic graining in cocoa, 
oval medallions in puce. 


From the large collection in the 19th century classic taste at Attman- 
Weiss. Top to bottom: one of a pair of Vieux Paris compotes c. 1810; 
sphinx sticks of Meissen with wings in mauve, rose and grey; Empire 
sticks, 11” high; Regency plate and pitcher group; Davenport sucrier, 
c. 1800, in burnt orange with gold trim. 


Gottscho-Schlieisner 


Sterling mesh cages the flame of 
this stand by Erik Herlov. The 
cage moves up to accommodate 
longer candles. 1112” high. 
H. Nils Danish Silver. 


19th century objects in an 18th century manner from Mottahedeh & Sons. 
An ornate Italian clock, red lacquer, metal mounts, c. 1810. Chinese figure 
with bobbing head and hands, c. 1820. Empire ring stand in ormolu. A pair 
of 18th century Dutch pewter boxes. 
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FROM THE ROCK RIBB’D SHORES 


By John Hagerty 


Illustrated by Katherine Osann 


By the time we had it finished, just ten years ago, our 
friends said that with its attractive colors it looked like 
the ladies’ wing at Alcatraz or a fruit crate that had 
washed up on the beach. But it was our pride and joy 
and we loved it dearly. It had taken a year to complete, 
and every detail was thought out with extreme and lov- 
ing care. 

Ever since I can remember, our family had been up to 
its ears in old property. We were saddled with tenements 
or summer places constantly out of repair, or all year 
round houses that needed something done to them. My 
childhood week ends seem to have been devoted to pick- 
ing up shingles from re-roofing jobs, or helping my 
Father get a first coat of paint on new repair work be- 
fore the weather got at it. There were those innumerable 
interim jobs between carpenters and painters that you 
had to do yourself if you wanted them done at all. I was 
yanked around to watch masons and plumbers modernize 
buildings that had seen no improvements for generations. 

My father was determined that, even if I went to col- 
lege, I should be familiar with a trade, so I grew up with 
a working knowledge of painting and plastering, and a 
painful familiarity with the problems of copper flashing, 
wiring, rotting foundations, sagging verandas and leaky 
roofs. In my teens, I was already fed up with the con- 
stant threat of upkeep and repair that managed to haunt 
us, and I dreaded the annual arrival of Spring, with 
tenants’ post-Winter complaints and the general unyield- 
ing demands of real estate. 

In a Freshman course on the history of architecture I 
ran across the new and startling house heralded by a 
Swiss engineer as a “machine for living.” This house, we 
were told, represented the new, practical approach to 


building. It was as unsentimental as an old shoe, and 


built on the same principle as a factory. It was primarily 
sensible. Its virtue was its “functionalism.” It didn’t pose 
as anything else but a severe shelter, and all interest in 
style was forgotten. This rationalistic idea made sense, 
and I was completely sold on the straight forward atti- 
tude of the foreign architects in attempting to get rid of 
the faults of the past. 

However, the respectable architects in this country 
hesitated at the new idea which somehow was tainted 
with a certain atheistic radicalism. They would have 
nothing to do with it, and declared it would leave un- 
sightly ruins for posterity and was far too clinical for a 
home. Despite its bareness, the emphasis on practicability 
made its mark on my adolescent brain, and I became a 
fanatic for modern building. It was the scalpel to cut 
away the old excrescences with their endless and expen- 
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sive upkeep. If ever I were to build I swore it would be 
a brutal, weather-proof, cube-engineered structure, like 
a factory and based on harsh common sense. My house 
would compensate me for a wasted childhood, and I 
would pour into it all the hard earned experience ac- 
quired on those hot summer Saturdays I had to work. 
It would be a temple against decay and a lasting answer 
to the rigors of a New England climate. 

Together with my passion for the new and sensible, I 
combined a devout admiration for the architecture of 
old New England. When we were children we used to 
visit our grandfather’s farmhouse in Concord. It was a 
little box of a place, but we were brought up to admire 
it along with the elegant old homes of the wealthy Yan- 
kees. From this early indoctrination I developed a last- 
ing reverence for simplicity. 

I had long since concluded that the average new house 
was nothing more than a hash of copies of outmoded 
styles, not at all adapted to our needs. At best it was an 
inconvenient stage set in durable materials. It was a 
sham, and not one had the spirit and charm so readily 
discernible in the smallest colonial fishing shack. 

If we could stop copying the externalities of the old 
houses, I said to myself, but build in the old spirit and 
with the cumulative experience of the past, we would 
have the solution. After all, the old houses were as func- 
tional as they could be for their time and took the fullest 
advantage of the materials at hand. Why not collect our 
technical advances and walk into the 18th century to 
have a look around? For example, we have larger sheets 
of glass, so our windows can be larger; we have new roof- 
ing materials, so our roofs can be flatter, thus eliminating 
eaves that reduced light and air in upstairs bedrooms. 
We have so many better materials tp work with that 
there is no reason why we couldn’t produce something 
with native integrity and at the same time recapture 
some of the glamor of the 18th century. So I rationalized. 

Up to the time I built, I felt there wasn’t a good mod- 
ern house in the country. There were, of course, arty ar- 
rangements in building materials out West, and there 
were a few demi-modernistic numbers nearby that were 
a sad mixture of careful taste and what one saw in the 
movies. But there was actually nothing that had the zip 
and clean lines of the contemporary European house. I 
would show them, and I decided to build the perfect 
modern home on the beautiful rocky coast of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

As luck would have it, a distinguished architect was 
invited to teach at the local college. I had admired his 
work from photographs, and his reputation as an indus- 
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trial architect was world-wide. This was just the person 
to design the fool-proof house. He agreed to take the job. 
Here was the chance of a lifetime . . . a world-famous 
architect with his disciplined commercial experience, and 
the finest architectural school in the country to fall back 
on for technical advice. Nothing could go awry. It was 
the ideal combination for my drastic little wooden cube 
whose purpose was to keep the weather off five people 
and point them at a dramatic view. 

The foundations were laid within twenty feet of the 
cold and threatening Atlantic. The house was to be fo- 
cused like a camera toward the magnificent expanse of 
ocean with its granite ledges. Blank walls would cut out 
the view of neighboring houses, and the East side, facing 
the sea, was to be all windows. The living-dining room 
would be about 15’ x 40’, and we decided that the bed- 


rooms would be as small as possible—about 9’ x 12’, with 
bathrooms sandwiched in conveniently. 

The main body of the house would be elevated to al- 
low for the high tides that rolled up in the Autumn. It 
would stand on Lally columns, and substantial stone 
walls, all planned to offer little resistance to a head-on 
attack of the sea whose whims we knew so well. 

As the house began to assume form, we walked among 
the timbers and sat round on saw horses imagining what 
it would be like. When the window framing was in place, 
I carried over a chair and put it in what eventually 
would be the study. I discovered, to my great surprise, 
that when I sat down the window sills were so high from 
the floor that all the view was completely obliterated. 
You could see nothing but the empty sky. It was impos- 
sible to see the ocean or the ledges. I supposed this to 
be the contractor’s error. Indeed no. It was intentional. 
The height of the kitchen sink determined the height of 
the windows on the first floor, not only in the kitchen 
and pantry, but in the study, maid’s room, bathroom and 
the only south window of the living room. The view was 
nonchalantly sacrificed to design so that the band of win- 
dows would run around the house in a rigid ribbon, all 
the same height from the floor. 

This was my first run-in with “functionalism.” It was 
a bitter disappointment to find that a kitchen sink could 
influence a living room, especially after I had been led 
to believe that the whole point of the new planning was 
to work from the inside out. It then occurred to me that 
the porches and sun decks, with their opaque glass in- 
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stead of railings, provided the same lack of view. Here 
was a ridiculous situation where free, modern design was 
more absolute and rigid than conservative, fake Colonial. 
The stranglehold of design had actually a tighter grip 
than ever before. 

About this time the architect was joined by an associ- 
ate who had a mind of his own and merely mumbled 
and smiled when objections came up. He was captivated 
with the new materials America had to offer, such as 
terra cotta sewer pipe which he wanted to use for chim- 
neys. This use of a material for a purpose for which it 
never was intended has always provided “interest,” and 
drove people years ago into cutting up clerical vestments 
for pillow covers. 

I now realized that I was dealing with a sect whose 
sense of style was just as iron bound as that of those nice 
old gentlemen who purveyed “Gothic” to churches and 
colleges, and advocated “Colonial” for the home. Was 
the “Functional Style” no more than juxtaposing un- 
broken, flat surfaces of different “tactile values,” come 
hell or high water? It struck me that the ideal was to 
push a sheet of glass up to a stone wall, back it with ply- 
wood and top it with a slab of something else. To break 
these unspoiled areas with windows and doors was the 
“problem.” 

To discover this point of view too late was very dis- 
concerting. When I insisted that the laundry and the 
dressing room toilet have windows the architects refused, 
at first, to have their blank stone wall pierced with such 
openings, but they finally agreed to the smallest slits. If 
we needed light in the rooms, we could use electricity 
during the day they blithely suggested. 

The associate had now become hopelessly intrigued 
with the cylindrical beauty of pipes and radiators. The 
latter, with their rows of monotonous tubing, rang the 
abstract bell out loud, and he decided to string them out 
by the yard in front of the large living room windows 
that faced the sea. It was evident that nothing could 
have more charm and subtlety than all this cast iron ex- 


citedly posed in contrast to this stretch of fragile glass. 
Meanwhile a friend of theirs called to see the house and 
became ecstatic in front of the plumbing that surrounded 
the furnace. “This is true sculpture,” he muttered rev- 
erently, in several languages. 

An avowed liberal, I was slowly driven into the ranks 
of reaction. If Royal Barry Wills were only in the Litany 
of Saints, it was now the time to pray to him. “Why 
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didn’t you build a Cape Cod Cottage?”, people inquired, 
sympathetically, as things gradually got out of hand. 

The final blow came when the architects planned to 
bring the soil pipe from an upstairs toilet through the 
middle of the living room. Now I hadn’t been too upset 
when the garage doors arrived a foot short, or that some 
closet doors opened in instead of out, or that the thin 
plywood doors, especially designed for the hall, had 
warped and curled and looked like strips of bacon hung 
from the ceiling, or that it was a struggle to make the 
architects use window screens. These minor faults I 
blamed on European idiosyncrasies. 

But a free standing soil pipe in the middle of a living 
room was utter, unforgivable madness. The pipe would 
have to be insulated so you couldn’t hear the toilet when 
it was flushed, a noise that would bring conversation to 
an embarrassed conclusion, or inject a bawdy, raucous 
note. The insulation necessary to deaden the sound 
would make the pipe quite a large, round object that 
would ruin the room. Instead of being concerned with 
this monstrosity, the architects were quite happy about 
it. “What is more beautiful than a spherical form?”, they 
asked. 

My animal sense now rebelled at what had passed for 
reason. It simply wasn’t right to have a soil pipe in a 
living room, and another way would have to be found. 
My objection brought up a problem, with all its interest- 
ing solutions, so dear to the designers’ hearts. The alter- 
native was to conceal the pipe by building an unnecessary 
wall which cut off our only south window. Not the least 
bit phased by this, either, they seemed quite enthusiastic, 
and argued that you really needed a wall like this in 
such a large room. It served as a “flat” does on a stage 
and introduces the occupant gently to space. Every large 
room, they maintained, should have these inner halls to 
save you from entering a room too abruptly. If it were 
absolutely urgent to have light and air from the south 
window, a large hole in some pleasant abstract form 
could be cut into the wall. Small glass shelves could be 
inserted to display art objects. 

Slowly the thought occurred to me that I might be 
losing my mind. Why have a window and then block it 
with a wall to hide a pipe that shouldn’t be there in the 
first place? I hadn’t bargained for this side of functional- 
ism, and in exasperation I called in the local plumber 
who found no problem at all in running the soil pipe 
through the main wall thus bringing this nonsense to an 
abrupt end, 

I now began to wonder if modern architecture were 
a subversive foreign plot to bring the cellar into the liv- 
ing room. Was it all a malicious fraud to display us idiots 
who built such stuff in our own glass cages? Were we 
stuck with another European style, after deliberately at- 
tempting to avoid all styles? 

In the twenties and thirties, if you remember that far 
back, the “intellectuals” had become enthusiastic to a 
point of distraction over the drawings of children, the in- 
sane and generally uninhibited who had no training in 
the arts. The more skillful exhibited things painted on 
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newspapers or did montages with bits of rope, a hairpin, 
a rag or a bit of feather with here and there, washes of 
color and a button for excitement. Then there were end- 
less arrangements of cubes and lines and rectangles on 
top of rectangles. 

Was modern architecture actually a part of this move- 
ment? Was “Functionalism” merely the advertising slo- 
gan that sold this new product to people looking for 
something practical? Did I have a three dimensional 
abstraction on my hands that had no connection whatso- 
ever with the much vaunted “machine for living?” Could 
this beautifully proportioned arrangement of cubes stand 
up to a Northeaster? Was it a house for the non-existent 
and just something to be set up in an exhibition hall or 
a department store where moth and rust are postponed? 
Would the “interpenetration of planes” stop interpene- 
trating when the house settled? Would the “nervous en- 
ergy of line” help the metal windows work after a few 
months of healthy salt air got at them? Would the so- 
phisticated juxtaposition of different materials look like 
a composition of opposing forces or just a mess after one 
winter? 

The New England climate would decide these ques- 
tions for us very quickly, and in no time our inflexible, 
arbitrary, rectilinear shelter with its precise edges bent 
to its will. The first heavy rains washed away the lime in 
our stone walls. The architects with their old world train- 
ing had specified, well meaningly enough, that more lime 
than cement was to be used in the mortar on the theory 
that lime is more impervious to water. However, our na- 
tive rains didn’t know about the theory, and within a 
few months the lime flowed out like soup, stones dropped 
from the walls and toppled off the chimneys. Hollows 
filled with water and froze. 

Our large windows brought in the out-of-doors—every 
bit of it. In fine weather they were a great pleasure, but 
at the slightest squall they blew in and out like sails. We 
used to run from the living room and watch from the 
hall while these great, glass bubbles swelled and rippled, 
distorting the furnishings in fantastic reflections which 
changed their shape with the intensity of the wind. It 
was a frightening experience as we waited for the glass 
to shatter, although the architects had assured us that 
such a play had been expected and allowance made for 
it. The flashings over the window frames had been cut 
back flush with the siding, so they wouldn’t be noticed. 
This had the surprising effect of bringing the water into 
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the house instead of shedding it, and we lived in mortal 
terror of rain. Our amphibious cube leaked like a sieve 
and one storm could disrupt us for months. At the 
slightest sprinkle we dashed for towels, sheets, rags or 
newspapers to plug up the leaks and mop up the water. 
Some of the windows we tried to seal with putty and ad- 
hesive tape, but the water managed to blow in from 
everywhere during a storm. Rain ran through the parti- 
tions and flowed from the light fixtures in the ceilings 
and the outlets in the walls. This was a striking effect but 
impractical, since it short-circuited everything and took 
electricians weeks to repair. 

A Northeaster was a challenge to our ingenuity. It was 
provocative and stimulating to watch the steady progress 
of destruction as the line storms whooped and whistled 
in, around, through and under the windows and doors. 
No one knew where the water would come from next as 
it poked its way through the plaster in unexpected places 
and merrily flooded the rooms. We would scramble about 
rolling back rugs, looping draperies over chairs and 
tables to keep them out of the puddles, and run back and 
forth to the kitchen emptying pots and pans that had 
been strategically placed to catch the streams of water. 
Working parties were posted upstairs to keep the bed- 
room floors mopped up before the water could find its 
way through the living room ceiling. 

During a bad storm the house was very much like that 
old taxi at the World’s Fair which Mr. Dali fitted with a 
shower to keep the occupants soaked. As amusing as this 
type of interior can be, it is extremely expensive for the 
average home, and in the long run proves very nerve 
racking and tends to fray the mildest dispositions. 

By the end of the first year more than half the win- 
dows had sprung and refused to move. Rust had wedded 
many of them in a scaly embrace, and if any one were 
rash enough to force them open, it was impossible to shut 
them without stringing up long ladders from the outside. 
We called in the window manufacturer’s representative 
to see what could be done. He visited us on a bright, 
sunny day and suggested that our problem was undoubt- 
edly condensation. As for the windows that wouldn’t 
work, very little could be done about them because of 
their peculiar design. However, if we were willing to 
take a chance, we could bring a mechanic on from the 
main plant at our expense, we could pay his train fare 
daily to a nearby city where he would stay, we would 
also pay for his meals, and give him $3.00 an hour or so 
while he tampered with the frames. Naturally, there 
would be absolutely no guarantee that the windows 
would ever work, and, of course, there was no way to 
determine how long the job would take. We decided to 
forget it. 

The glass, pushed out of line by rust, cracked and blew 
out or in cutting the draperies into ribbons. If this oc- 
curred in the Winter, as it did, the cold blasts set the fur- 
nace raging until the window was repaired. The specially 
designed exterior lighting fixtures rusted away, fell out 
and blew around like seaweed over the sands. The sleek 
expanses of plaster that met the clear glass surfaces 
quickly reacted to the seasons as they came and went in- 
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doors. Soon the walls and ceilings blossomed forth with 
stains that assumed all the importance of world shatter- 
ing murals as they streaked the plain expanses now with 
the nervous lines of a Masson, now with the virility and 
conviction of a Picasso. Wet beige, amorphic forms 
spread around us, hunks of plaster fell to the floor and 
the lime continued to run from the stone walls leaving 
pyramids of white powder on the living room rug. Rivu- 
lets of a nasty brown color trickled from the rusting 
metal frames and ran their irregular course over the 
white siding. Ruin had come to stay. 


Since this house was the first of its kind, it had become 
a focal point for sightseerers, and with students, archi- 
tects and the generally interested or curious trooping in 
to see it, the responsibility was thrust upon us of main- 
taining it at museum level to save our face. This meant 
that each Spring painters and plasterers were called in to 
pull our rapidly aging beauty together, and as the years 
went by, the cost of upkeep became increasingly terrify- 
ing. It finally seemed hopeless to save our “functional” 
house from complete disaster. We could cry. We could 
sell. We could do both. 

In the midst of this nightmare, the manufacturers of 
the windows ran an advertisement which featured our 
living room. A cheery caption from Keats which some 
bright mind in an advertising agency had evidently 
plucked from Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations,” ran on 
about, “Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
of perilous seas”. It struck us like acid in the face. 

We assembled around the fireplace one evening to dis- 
cuss selling the house. The fireplace had never worked. 
It was typical of the harrowing “functionalism” that had 
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plagued us for a decade. A nicely proportioned rectangle 
ideally related to the stone wall, it woundn’t draw. The 
flue was so small and the opening so large that the smoke 
rolled into the room if a fire were lighted. Masons looked 
it over and suggested ripping down the chimney together 
with the stone wall and rebuilding the whole side of the 
house to correct the errors. Such an expensive under- 
taking was out of the question. The architects had neg- 
lected to familiarize themselves with this simple every 
day problem and now here we sat, finally laid low, in 
this endless bog of intellectualised obstructionism peddled 
under the name of organic design. 

We decided to sell and made the place as presentable 
as possible. The few things we wanted to keep we boxed, 
and the packing cases lay around like unburied friends. 
It was heartbreaking to see the ideal house come to this 
sorry end in ten years. 

The real estate agent brought in a prospective buyer. 
He told us he came from Hollywood and wrote for the 
movies. The house pleased him because he thought it 
looked like a California cabafia and was just the spot 
where he could finish his lyrics for the new musical 
“Crazy Cabbages”. Not only did he want the house, but 
he would buy the paintings, books and all the furnish- 
ings. He would move in immediately. It was like the first 
shovel of earth on your Mother’s grave. 

This foreign siren had a deep place in our affections, 
despite all the trouble she had caused, but now we tried 
to convince ourselves that we had to sell her to some one 
who could keep her in the style to which she had been 
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accustomed. We couldn’t afford her any longer. The loca- 
tion was undeniably magnificent and we knew we could 
never buy such a place again. There was the wild At- 
lantic frothing over the granite boulders within a few 
yards of the living room windows, and the old light- 
house on Minot’s Ledge that winked, “I love you”, at us 
through the worst of our struggles with architecture and 
nature. From the study windows, which had long ceased 
to open, we could see the lights of the North Shore and 
the violent sunsets over Little Harbor to the West. We 
were beginning to regret the step we had taken. 

When the check for the down payment didn’t arrive 
within the specified time we promptly decided to keep 
our modern home and restore it. At one third the orig- 
inal cost of the house, we tore out all the flashings and 
the windows, replacing these with old fashioned, double 
hung wooden ones which have proved entirely satisfac- 
tory. The large panes are now set in strudy wood frames 
that reduce the resiliency, thus making the reflections less 
lurid during a windstorm. The exterior lighting fixtures 
were replaced with marine bronze ship lights, and the 
sliding glass panel which led from the porch to the living 
room, although a “feature”, gave way to a practical, con- 
ventional weather-stripped door. The stone walls were 
repointed with a salt resistant cement. 

Some critics have shuddered at the change, and I must 
confess we have lost the wiry, electric, about-to-take-off 
charm that our European beauty had. However, in her 
place we have a weather-proof, ship shape naturalized 
American home. 
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